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is the charm of white stone among green lawns, trees and vines, 
in the form of sun dials, pergolas, fountains, steps, walks, seats and 
arbors. The formal gardens of Italy were adorned with carved 
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COMFORTABLE little camp can be 
built for $500, consisting of a living- 
room 18 feet by 16 feet, a bedroom 
8 feet by 10 feet, and a little kitchen 
6 feet by 8 feet. Such a place in the woods 
or by the seashore can be made into a 
cozy summer home for a young couple, and 
be kept up without much ‘work, at little 
expense. From this beginning can be built 
to any extent and cost according to the 
means and requirements of the family. 

The camp should be made to harmonize 
with and-as much as possible blend into the 
surrounding landscape. It should have an 
atmosphere of rest which would appeal not 
only to the weary business man trying to 
escape the cares of city life, but also the more 
humble, though in all humility more charm- 
ing, little dwellers of the woods. 

How much pleasure can be derived from 
these little animals, who, when not intimi- 
dated by strange and startling sounds and 
sights, will flock around the camp of a lover 
of their kind. 

Of these the squirrel, chipmunk, bluejay, 
partridge, and many others will become very 
tame indeed, while even the deer will come 
within observation distance if never fright- 
ened away. The attempt to improve the 
grandeur of the forest by conspicuous build- 
ings is usually a ghastly failure, though a 
little more pretension is sometimes admiss- 
able by the seashore. No matter what the 
situation may be, the secret of a successful 
country design is good proportion and simpli- 
city. If a building has good proportions 
and lines, ornament is unnecessary; if it 
lacks these, it is useless to try to hide its 
defects with an excess of fretwork and wed- 
ding-cake decoration, which we see so often 
attempted, but never with success. 

In plan the camp should be long and nar- 
row, with its length as much as possible ex- 
posed to the prevailing breezes, and with its 
doors and windows arranged to give good 
through-currents of air in the hot weather. 
A separate entrance-hall can usually be 
omitted, the front door being made to open 
into the living-room. 

As much piazza space as possible should be 
allowed, and a part of it, accessible to the 
pantry and dining-room, made wide enough 
to be used as an outdoor dining-room in fine 
weather. Here a great deal of solid comfort 
can be obtained by having an ample hearth, 
where a good log fire will take the chill off a 
sharp fall evening and make it possible to 
listen to the night voices of the woods; for 
the forest has much to say to those who are 
its own, both by day and by night, and the 
true woodsman is never at a loss for com- 
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ou own a camp, to roam the woods armed 
the teeth like a medieval baron, killing 
you see, with the result that in a few 
years all around you will be a lifeless wilder- 
ness and the few wild creatures who are 
hazardous enough to venture into your 
section will scuttle away on hearing your 
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and where econon sought this is I] 
arrangement, tho 
having the tw: 
matter of taste 
those who intend 1 
Where we have 1 footstep. 
very charming ef When you are leaving the camp it is a 
allowing the living-room to run up the pleasure to turn the key on the door and leave 
height of the camp, shov it to take care of itself and at the same time 
rafters and having to feel that nothing will be disturbed. For 
open gallery off which the bedroon this purpose all the windows and glazed 
made to open. doors should have extra strong shutters made 
be claimed the further recommendat out of plank which will lock, to take away 
good ventilation Tl some of the severity and also to add a little 
of buildings lends it light to the interior when closed. These can 
to the ingenuity be perforated by some simple device such 
not so much tied up by con as a heart or a diamond. 
tural, or financial obstacles The furniture should be adapted to camp 
All the framework, s rafters life. Where convenient, strong lockers should 
should be left exposed the insi be built into the camp to keep cooking uten- 
should be as heavy as can be conveniently _ sils, plates, knives and forks, ete., chests 
which can be used as seats and at night time 
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obtained, though unless there is an int 
of later applying lat! plaster, studs be converted into beds by putting a matress 
not be placed as closely as when | ( on A good strong deal plank table, 
timbers are used. however, this some wicker and steamer chairs, a few army 
ultimate intenti yf owner, thi cots, ete., should complete the furnishing and 
difficulty of obtaining peroperly se thus not have any special attraction for 
lumber can be obviated by leaving the thieves. 

terior unfinished for a year. He will For the outside covering of the walls, one 
have a solid frame 1 on, al must judge by the surroundings what will 
the many inconveniences of having the be the most suitable and appropriate. Shin- 
and windows stick, the trim warp, gles or clapboards are the most common. 
plaster crack, etc. happe! However, a very pretty rustic effect can be 
green lumber is lov obtained by railing sized lengths of slabwood 
season before fini either horizontally or vertically as is done in 

The exposed faces of the fi many places through the South. For a sea- 
no means be planed, as this will destroy 1 shore camp, siding boards from nine to twelve 
of the beautiful natural texture of the inches wide are effective. Solid log con- 
and do away with its rustic charm. 1 struction though very charming in appear- 
are two ways of treating the interior, | ance is not altogether practical and is very 
eminently satisfactory. The first is t expensive both in labor and material. Build- 
off all loose splinters rubbing ove ing paper must not be spared. Several 
with the coarsest glass paper and appl) thicknesses make a great difference in the 
a coat of shingle stain, of which the temperature of the camp and sea-grass quilt- 
many excellent brands on ket ing is often found to be well worth the small 
in a great variety of c difference in expense. 
is to use a painter’s gasoline torch and s The sea-shore cottage differs from the 
the surface, this brings out the woods’ camp in the same respect that the 
wood and gives delicate ocean differs from the forest. A touch of the 

ng backgi nautical is called for, perhaps a room carried 
up above the rest of the house with a sweep- 
ing view like a watch tower, a boat house 
with a runaway and often very charming and 
romantic effects can be obtained by using 
timbers from old wrecks. 

Of course, all the general rules of building 
must be followed, such as getting a good stone 
foundation under all sills, well below the 
frost line, and a solid bearing for the chim- 
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neys, the proper construction of the flues 
and hearth opening, etc. 

It may be of use to the amateur to know 
that a flue should have about one-fifteenth 
the sectional area of the opening of the fire- 
place. The sills should be about 6 inches 
by 8 inches or 8 inches by 8 inches, a little 
stronger than actually necessary to allow for 
moving the building in the course of future 
alterations and additions. 

The piazza posts should be made of about 
six or eight inch tamarack or spruce trunks 
with their bark left on, or where a little 
extravagance is allowable, of hand hewn lum- 
ber. It is also worthy of notice that where 
hand hewn shakes are obtainable (only in 
very remote localities at the present day) 
that they will to a great extent repay the 
difference in cost by their everlasting wear 
and beauty of color and texture. If the 
construction of the camp is to be supervised 
by an amateur, he will not be far wrong in 
supplying himself with a good handbook on 
construction, such as Clark’s Superintend- 
ence or Kidder’s Building Construction. 
There are many seemingly trivial details 
which are habitually ignored by mechanics 
and are unknown to the laymen, which are 
of the utmost importance to the stability 
and durability of the building, and much 
money can be saved by having the work done 

ght the first time. 

The floor is best made of some hard wood, 
such as birch, oak, or maple, which, though it 
may cost more to lay than soft woods will, 
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begins by sending to town for all kinds of 
minor repairing, but after a few months the 
bills for time of mechanics spent in coming 
and going, and teams to carry them, mount 
up to such an extent that even people who 
have never handled tools in their lives before 
find that they are capable of much more 
than they ever dreamed of and will soon find 
how easy it is, and how much pleasure is 
to be derived from such occupations as paint- 
ing the roof, reglazing broken window panes, 
patching up the telephone wires, and gen- 
erally doing all the stray jobs which may 
present themselves. With the daily increase 
of the cost of building materials, people of 
small or even moderate means find them- 
selves debarred from the ownership of coun- 
try homes, unless they are so fortunate as 
to pick up an old farmhouse at a redsonable 
price, and of these the supply is becoming 
more and more limited. 

The cheap dwellings put up by speculative 
builders are of flimsy construction and in- 
ferior material that at the end of a very 
short time will cost the owner the initial 
cost in repairs to make the house habitable. 

To this class of home seeker the camp 
should be extremely popular; the first cost 
is trifling compared to that of the well built, 
finished house and with the increasing pros- 
perity of the owner can be developed and 
added to, to almost any extent. At the 
end of some years he will own a dwelling 
of which he can be proud and at the same 
time not have embarrassed himself by debt. 








AN EXPOSITION OF 


FEW years ago THE HovuseE 

BEAUTIFUL published a series of 

articles entitled “The Poor Taste of 

the Rich.” It might have been 
called “The Compensations of Poverty” 
just as well, but the» main idea _ be- 
hind the contribution was that taste 
rather than money was the essential in 
house decoration. The Germans have 
recently gone a step farther, and at the 
Museum of Industrial Art at Stuttgart, they 
have been holding an exposition of what to 
avoid. 

With German thoroughness, says The Na- 
tion, a catalogue of this display of artistic 
aberrations has been drawn up by Professor 
Pagaurek, under such various heads as wrong 
uses of material, fantastic treatment, freaks 
in decoration, and so forth. As the show is 
one of industrial art, it contains only mon- 
strosities in that sphere: knock-kneed tables 
and all kinds of misapplied ingenuity in 
furniture, china, and ornaments, with wild 
extravagances in decoration. What German 
youth most inclined to esthetic debauchery 
would not be given pause by what is probably 
the chef d’euvre of the exhibition — an iron 
stove in the guise of an antique suit of armor! 
The wicked — or the envious — might say 
that Teutonic taste leads the whole world of 
of art in producing the thing that should not 
be. A kind of irresistible weakness for the 
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tion; it being expected that the critical fac- 
ulty will be left with the umbrella at the 
entrance. Somehow to waken the dormant 
judgment, so that it will not accept without 
question whatever works of art are held 
worthy to be put on exhibition — that, 
according to M. Zamacois, is the great 
need. To meet it, he would have the 
Stuttgart experiment widely imitated, and 
ha¥e professorships of the ugly as well 
as;the beautiful. His final idea is a 
Splendid palace of art over the door of 
which might be inscribed “Here one may 
discuss taste.” 

If such galleries could be made numerous, 
they would render museum-visiting a new 
thing. Instead of the solemn procession of 
overpowered tourists, sighing before every 
case or picture, “ How lovely!” we should see 
alert people in eager debate, and should now 
and then catch the refreshing exclamation, 
“What a horror!”’ Of course, if the invita- 
tion were openly given to come and condemn, 
there might as easily be set up a conventional 
rejection as the conventional acceptance 
which we now have. Hence it might be 
well if the horrors were mixed with the 
triumphs, stimulating the public by leaving 
t to find out which is which. At all events, 
an occasional display of the misapplied and 
the distorted and the perverted in art would 
be wholesome. 
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Front View of the Hartford Golf Club-house. 


A SUCCESSFUL CLUB-HOUSE 





Andrews, Jaques & 


Rantoul, Architects 

















OR simplicity and dignity, for con- 

sistency and real service, for beauty 

of architectural design and interior 

treatment, as well as for comfort 
and convenience, the newly completed home 
of the Hartford Golf Club, pictured on this 
page, is worthy of emulation. Situated on 
the top of Prospect Hill, overlooking the 
beautiful city of Hartford, Connecticut, from 
the westward, and surrounded on all sides 
by gently undulating lawns, its location is in 
every way ideal. In the distance, to the 
north and west, the blue range of Talcott 
Mountains looms up, as if striving to main- 
tain the dignity of its name; and on a clear 
day, the steep-sided summit of Mount Tom, 
which rises just across the Massachusetts 
border, is plainly discernible. From the 
spacious verandas, which extend completely 
around the new club-house, there are pic- 
turesque and expansive views in every 
direction. 

The most impressive thing about the club- 
house is its perfect harmony and propriety 
of detail. The prevailing style of interior 
decoration, which is simple throughout, is in 
perfect accord with the general style of ex- 
terior architecture. Thus, there are no jar- 
ring notes, no violent contrasts either on 
entering or in passing from one room to 
another. The house has been treated as a 
whole, both externally and internally; archi- 
tect and furnisher having worked admirably 
together. 

The club-house is built in general after the 
style of the old English manor house. The 
main lines are long and low, and the steep, 
shingled roof is broken at either end by wide- 
sweeping gables. The simplicity of the plain 
shingled exterior is somewhat relieved by 


By BURDETTE CRANE MAERCKLEIN 


the rows of square-paned windows, trimmed 
in white, and by the heavy posts and brackets 
of rough-hewn timbers, stained dark, which 
support the roof of the veranda. 

The main entrance to the house is through 


a wide doorway filled with double glass 
casement-doors, which open into a large 
entrance-hall flanked on the right by a 


dining-room and on the left by a lounging- 
room. The hall, which extends across the 
front portion of the middle of the house, is a 
room of dignified proportions, and of rather 
formal aspect. The walls are paneled almost 
to the ceiling in dark Flemish oak, and above 
the wainscoting are covered with Japanese 
leather in a bold iridescent green-and-gold 
design. A heavy oak cornice divides the 
ceiling from the walls. Opposite the entrance 
to the room is a large, old-fashioned fireplace 
built of antique brick and inlaid above the 
opening with a slab of white stone. The 
only ornamentation over the plain, substan- 
tial mantle is a large panel of Flemish oak 
extending to the cornice. 

The decorations and furnishings of this 
room are in low color tones to harmonize 
with the subdued treatment of the woodwork. 
The furniture is of the sturdy English type. 
In the center of the room ordinarily stands a 
solid oak table, and at either side, a high 
cane-backed Jacobean arm-chair. Along the 
walls are ranged long, low-backed seats, 
upholstered in tan cloth and ornamented 
with large brass nails; individual chairs of 
similar design; narrow stiff-backed wainscot 
chairs; and any number of Windsor chairs. 
The hardwood floor is covered with a soft 
brown Axminster rug, and the casement 
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windows are hung with curtains of rich, 
brown Japanese silk. The stairs which lead 
to the second story are located in an alcove 
formed by a bay-window to the left of the 
main entrance. The old English stype of 
furniture, and the golden brown color-scheme 
used in the furnishings of the entrance-hall, 
are carried out with slight variations in all 
the principal rooms of the house. 

From the entrance-hall, easy access is given 
to all parts of the first and second floors. 
The lounging-room, forty-five feet long, ex- 
tends across the west end of the house from 
front to back. Full-length casement win- 
dows opening onto the verandas in three 
directions fill the room full of light and sun- 
shine. In summer these casement windows 
can be thrown open, giving easy access to 
the veranda. The decorative treatment of 
the lounging-room is bright and cheerful in 
accordance with its general character. The 
walls are covered with golden brown Japan- 
ese leather, above a narrow dado of plain 
tinted plaster. In the center of the west 
wall, diagonally across from the entrance to 
the room, between two casement windows, 
is a large fireplace built of antique brick, 
with a narrow oak shelf above it. The wood- 
work is of the same design throughout the 
first and second floors, and stained dark 
Flemish oak everywhere except in the smok- 
ing-room. 

The furniture in the lounging-room is 
evidently designed and grouped mainly for 
comfort and convenience. The old English 
style of furnishings having been skilfully 
blended and adapted to satisfy these ends. 
The general atmosphere or spirit of the room 
is plainly Jacobean, though, if one should 
stop to analyze the furnishings in detail, he 
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The Ladies’ Room 


would find an upholstered davenport sofa, 
some comfortable looking rocking-chairs, and 
several other pieces, certainly not old Eng- 
lish in themselves, but which have been care- 
fully planned and adapted to harmonize with 
that style. In other words, the furnisher 
has not been a slave to period furnishings 
at the expense of comfort and convenience, 
but has artistically adapted a definite style 
to suit the immediate ends for which the 
room was designed. 

The most striking pieces of furniture in the 
lounging-room are two high-backed, tapes- 
try-covered arm-chairs of Jacobean style, 
and a handsome settle of similar design, 
which stands between the two chairs on the 
long wall opposite the fireplace. At either 
end of the room is a heavy, hexagonal table 
of Jacobean design, fitted up with an electric 
reading-lamp. In the center of the room, 
before the fireplace, stands a large, luxurious 
davenport sofa, covered in golden brown vel- 
our. A plain brown Axminster rug, like 
that in the hall, covers the hardwood floor. 
At the windows hang curtains of golden 
brown Japanese silk. Even the lamp-shades 
are designed to carry out the golden brown 
color-scheme, instead of being fashioned of 
some highly ornate, cathedral glass, as is the 
common tendence of the day. Like all the 
other rooms in the house, the lounging-room 
is lighted in the evening by side and center 
electric fixtures, all of which are designed on 
the simplest possible lines, with arms of 
square, brass tubing and shades of plain 
ground-glass. Altogether the lounging-room 
has a delightful air of ease and comfort that 
seems to lur one on from the more sombre 
and formal atmosphere of the main entrance- 
hall. 

The dining-room opens off from the oppo- 
site end of the hall, and resembles the loung- 
ing-room in size and shape. Full-length 
casement windows, opening to the east and 
north upon the wide verandas, afford at- 
tractive glimpses of the well-kept grounds 
beyond. At the south end of the room there 
is a slight bay with five small square-paned 
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screen Axminster rug is one of the most at- 
tractive rooms in the house. In the center 
of the room stands a mahogany table of 
eraceful colonial design, and in front of the 
writing-table on the opposite wall there is a 
handsome fiddle-back chair. The walls are 
hung in light, flowered paper, above a dado of 
plain green plaster, and a heavy oak cornice 
extends around the edge of the ceiling. All 
the woodwork in this room, as elsewhere, is 
stained dark Flemish oak. The curtains are 

' white net over rose-colored Japanese 
silk, and the brown wicker furniture with its 
cushions of green velvet, adds just the proper 
touches of color. The whole spirit of the 
‘oom is delightfully feminine. 

The billiard-room extends lengthwise 
cross the northwest end of the house, and is 
sufficiently large to contain both a billiard- 
able and a pool-table. Seats for spectators 
are placed upon a dais in the bay-window on 
the north side of the room. The walls are 
covered with a highly decorative tapestry 
paper. Below the narrow chair-rail there is 
a dado of dark green plaster. 

Across the front of the house are the 
private dining-rooms, three in number, open- 
ing into one another by means of wide fold- 
ing doors so that they can be thrown to- 
gether and used as one room for dinners or 
The two smaller rooms are deco- 
ated in dark green and furnished in the same 
style as the main dining-room on the first 
floor. The large private dining-room at the 
southeast corner of the house is an especially 
attractive room, all decorated in grays. The 
walls are hung in light gray tapestry paper, 
and below the chair-rail there is a painted 
dado of plain gray wall. The tables used in 
the dining-rooms are supplied with extra 
round tops of various sizes to suit different 
requirements, and for occasional use there 
are long folding tables, which are stored 
sway when not needed. 

The location of the kitchen on the second 
loor is something of an innovation, although 
the advantages in a club-house of this sort 
ire obvious. The members thus have the 
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The Lounging-room 
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unrestricted run of the first floor and of the 
verandas which completely encircle the house. 
Furthermore, it is of course easier to ventilate 
a kitchen on the second floor so that the 
disagreeable odors of cooking will not per- 
meate the whole house. Situated just behind 
the private dining-rooms and directly over 
the main dining-room, the kitchen is almost 
equally accessible from either. In fact, 
everything is so conveniently arranged that 
as the chef was heard dryly to remark, “The 
hot dishes can be served hot.”” The kitchen 
is connected with the lower dining-room by 
a wide, easy flight of stairs, as well as by a 
series of dumb-waiters. 

It would take a professional chef to do 
justice to the kitchen pantries, ice boxes, 
cupboards, and serving-rooms. The kitchen 
is equipped with two full sized ovens, 
broilers, and gas ranges. It has built-in ice 
boxes, plate warmers, water heaters, coffee 
urns, and all the other conveniences known 
to modern culinary science. 

For the use of the members of the club 
and their guests, there are eleven light, airy 
bedrooms on the third floor, uniformly furn- 
ished, each with a single iron bed, a chair, a 
table, and a dresser. The servants’ quarters 
are also located on this floor. The stewards’ 
rooms are on the second floor. 

In the basement are two large locker- 
rooms, one for men and the other for women, 
and connected with each, modern bath- 
rooms, fitted with plenty of shower-baths. 





The Paneled Entrance-hall 


Two bowling-alleys, and a room for shuffle- 
board are located in the front of the 
basement. 

It would not be proper to leave this ac- 
count without further mention of the spa- 
cious verandas which extend around the four 
sides of the house, connecting by means of 
double glass casement-doors, with every 
room on the first floor except the smoking- 
room. In summer when furnished with 
Windsor chairs, swinging seats, long tables 
and comfortable willow furniture, the ver- 
andas make an ideal place to lounge or to 
take afternoon tea. 

It will be seen that in its comprehensive 
scope and character, the new club-house is 
really more in the nature of a country club, 
and although the corporate title of the club 
throws the weight of favor toward the game 
of golf, equal provisions have been made 
for tennis, squash, polo, billiards, pool, 
bowling, toboganning, bridge whist, and 
dancing. 

Without being in any way pretentious. 
the new club-house is a model of its kind 
and worthy of emulation especially as re- 
gards its nice adaptability to the ends for 
which it was built. The house was planned 
by Andrews, Jaques, and Rantoul, archi- 
tects, Boston, Massachusetts, and the fur- 
nishings and equipment were designed and 
supplied by George W. Richardson & Co., 
of New York City, and of Auburn, New 
York. 


ot 





AMERICAN POTTERY 

HE manufacture of pottery in the 

United States has been of longer 

duration and of greater importance 

than most people might suppose. 

The potteries of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 

and New York State were early at work, the 

one established by a German named Remmey 

near the old City Hall in New York going 
back as far as 1735. 

While the New England potteries were not 
many in number and while most of them are 
of comparatively recent date, the potteries 
established at Bennington, Vt., are among 
the most interesting which this country has 
produced. As early as 1793 the Norton Pot 
Works was established there and it made the 
brown glazed ware which people are apt to 
call Rockingham, no matter where it is made, 
Stoneware and this brown ware were the two 
classes of pottery made, pitchers, dishes, 
candlesticks and animals being the articles 
produced. 

In 1793 there were no china shops except in 
a few of the great cities, and such products 
as came from the Norton pottery were sent 
out through the country by pedlars, who 
sold the wares from wagons or from packs. 
At various times new members were taken 
into the firm, and by 1840 the firm was 
Norton & Fenton, the mark being impressed 
in printed letters in a circle, the words “ Ben- 
nington, Vt.,”’ forming the lower half. This 
mark was large, over two inches in diameter. 






























PICTURESQUE COTTAGES FOR 
DECAYED GENTLEWOMEN 


LAURA STARR 











ET us try one of the picturesque 

cottages for decayed gentlewomen 

_4 this summer,” said Minerva the 
Wise one. 

“ Picturesque cottages for decayed gentle- 
women,’’ I stupidly repeated; “ What in the 
world are they?” 

“Oh! I quite forgot that you had newly 
arrived in England and have not made the 
acquaintance of the decayed gentlewoman, 
who is not known in America, at least by 
that name.”’ 

“Make me know her soon, for I am all 
agog with curiosity.” 

“She or rather they are the impoverished 
women of old families, well born, well bred, 
accustomed to the refinements of a cultured 
life, and in most cases to a life of wealth and 
“ase, Who find themselves suddenly bereft 
of father, husband, or brother, the man who 
has stood between them and the world. They 
are called decayed gentlewomen. 

“The man who has been their shield and 
protector usually leaves a small life insurance, 
or an annuity, that vields enough to buy the 
scanty wardrobe necessary to make them 
presentable, with next to nothing with which 
to procure the necessities of life. 

“Young women of this class become gov- 
ernesses or companions, or take up with one 
of the many professions now open to women, 
and they are not to be reckoned with in this 
instance. Philanthropies galore have been 
established for the purpose of benefitting 
these women of middle age without hurting 
their pride or depriving them of their social 
position, 

“One of the most practical schemes is that 
originated by a clever woman who has ac- 
complished the work she set out to do, be- 
sides making a paying investment.” 

“She cast her bread on the waters and it 
has come back cake,” I rudely interrupted; 
“but why call them ‘decayed gentlewomen’ 
simply because they have no money. I 
think it an obnoxious term.” 

“So do I, lady mine, but it would be 
useless for us to attempt to change that — 
or anything else in England. Far better to 
accept it and the benefits offered to this 
class, to which we really belong, you know, 
even though we are not English.” 

Here let me explain that Minerva and I 
were old friends from childhood, who had 
traveled in opposite paths for many years. 
At last good management and a little good 
luck had turned my wandering steps towards 
England where Minerva had lived for many 


years. 
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ly furnished; nice little garden. Rent, 

ve shillings weekly.’ ” ’ 
\ dollar and a quarter a week, why that’s 
hing to pay. I hope you don’t call that 


[ have not vet finished,’’ continued Min- 
serenely; “those cottages are intended 
refined gentlewomen with artistic tastes, 
ssessing incomes varying from forty to 
pounds a year. They must be domes- 
ted and resourceful; assistance can be 
daily from the village.”’ 
‘Surely we can fill the bill, we are domes- 
ted, at least I am, to the extent of being 
ible to make good coffee, broil a chop, and 
il a potato — though I shall probably not 


Sh Oe 


1s, more’s the pity — we are gentlewomen, [| 


though not so decayed as we might be, and 
perhaps not so resourceful; we have artistic 
tastes, and would need the daily assistance 


the village. Although the variations 
our income are rather elastic, and a Mttle 

eyond the prescribed limits, perhaps. the * 
er 


is as tenants, that is, if you don’t think the 
ent is too cheap.”’ * 
‘Really all we want is a place to Seep and 
shelter from the storm when we cannot work 
rk out of doors, and this might do,” tent- 
vely said Minerva, “listen to this letter.” 

\ particularly interesting cottage is 

her a superior one; three years ago it was a 
borer’s dwelling let at six pounds per an- 
im, now it is transformed into a small but 
nvenient dwelling-house; the pretty salon, 
cular in shape, with low windows looking 
ross the garden to the park beyond; the 
ide, comfortable window-seats add space 
ind effect to the room; a big old-fashioned 
ypen ingle-nook, with room enough for half 
dozen to gather within its sheltering arms, 
takes up one side of the room, and in its walls 
here are still to be seen the little niches 
for the pipe, the grog, the lantern, and 
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That sounds the most fascinating yet, § 
h it quite breaks my heart to do it; 
[’ll give up the ‘post-pillar’ and take ‘the 
pipe, the grog, the lantern, the flint and tin- 
ler.’ Think what a return to the primitive 
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woman it will be when we strike our own | 
light after having been out in the moonlight, F 
hough come to think of it, I do not believe §& 


either one of us know how to use a flint and 
inder; it always takes a man to do that. § 
Do you faney we could find a man to doit § 
us?’ and I looked at Minerva quizzically, 
for I had a vague suspicion that — well, that : 
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there was something she had not yet told me. 
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‘There will undoubtedly be men enough 
to do all we need to have done,”’ she returned 
non-c' ymmittally. 

“Here’s more that may interest you,” she 
continued; “ outside the salon window stands 
a stately walnut-tree — the ancients always 
planted walnut -trees ; they planted for 
posterity —and this provides shade for the 
inevitable tea on sunny afternoons; there is 
a greenhouse and a rose walk and a paddock 
whence come the eggs and honey for the 
breakfast table and poultry for the evening 
meal.” 

“What is the use of looking farther; this 
suits us; let us clinch the bargain at once 
before some one elso snatches it away from 
us,” cried I, as one having authority. 

And so Minerva wrote, and another week 
saw us en route for the sleepy little Essex 
village which was hard by our cottage, our 
“rose walk” and our “paddock.” We par- 
ticularly liked to say “our paddock,” as it 
seemed so much nicer than our own more 
homely farmyard or farm garden. 

We took with us none of the luxuries of 
life except pens, ink, copy paper, and a few 
books. I can no longer concealithé fact that 
we are scribblers, or rather I am; Minerva 
has graduated out of that class, antl I am not 
giving her away when I tell you she is the 
author of one of the cleverest of last year’s 
books. 

So in spite of the pact we had made to 
“live together and out in the sunshine,’”’ we 
must needs work. That we were to work 
dide’t trouble us in the least, if we only had 

2ggpeenial solitude to do it in, and a friendly 
panion to talk to and play with when 
work was done. 

Arriving at the station, we found a fly and 
were sooh on the way to “our cottage” 
which we recognized before the driver pointed 
it out to us. 

“Look how well it is placed,’ cried Min- 
erva; “surrounded by that dear old garden, 
it stands towards the sun, daintily apart as 
one would have his habitation, just beyond 
the range of his neighbor’s vision. What a 
fine old thatch, and how delightful those 
rustic porches and low windows with dia- 
mond-paned casements! Don’t you feel as 
if you had been transplanted backwards a 
century, lady mine?” 

“T feel as if I were a character in a story 
book, if that is what you mean; it is so un- 
real that I have to pinch myself to make sure 
that I am I.” 

“From the air of trimness and neatness 
about the place I am sure we shall find within 
‘everything necessary for refined and simple 
living,’ ”’ said Minerva. 

“The farmer’s daughter who had been 
engaged to give us the ‘needed daily assist- 
ance,’ for Minerva had not minded to accept 
my efforts in the domestic line, was at the 
door to welcome us. As there was a chilli- 
ness in the air she had lighted a fire and laid 
the tea-table in front of its cheerful blaze; 
really it was a home-coming that was worth 
going far to find. 

_ “What a lovely fire,”’ I exclaimed spread- 
ing my cold fingers to the flame; “ you keep 
bigger fires here than they do in London.” 

“They told me that the ladies were Amer- 


icans, so I knew that you would want an 
American fire.”’ 

“Bless me, is there a difference between 
an American and an English fire? I thought 
fire was fire without any question of nation- 
ality,’”’ said I, rather bewildered. 

“ American fires, like everything else Amer- 
ican, are much larger than English fires.’’ said 
Phyllis with premeditated sareasm; ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans heap coal half-way up the chimney, 
while English people put but a shovel-full 
between two bricks in the grate and they are 
warm. If you will give me your keys I will 
unpack your trunks,” said she, when she had 
supplied our wants at the tea-table and 
placed the singing kettle on the trivet in front 
of the fire, — how we doted on that trivet. 

When we had eaten toasted crumpets and 
drunk our fill of tea we started on a voyage 
of discovery. We were like two children 
with a new toy; the cretonne curtained and 
cushioned room was a bower of roses; the 
few ornaments were quaint and harmonized 
with the old-fashioned furniture and belong- 
ings; truly the outlay that had converted 
this delapidated ruin into a snug little home 
had been “judicious.” It was the work of 
an artist who knew that local color must be 
given to any habitation in the country; the 
keynote was there, and every useful and 
ornamental thing had been brought into 
accord with it. 

Our sleeping-rooms, with their four-post 
beds, carefully balanced, were adjoining, so 
that we had privacy and the sense of near 
companionship that is so comforting when 
one is alone in the world. 

“T hope you rested well,” said Phyllis 
the next morning when she brought the 
matutinal cup of tea without which no 
Englishwoman would think she was awake. 

“Tsn’t the felling of hospitality that ani- 
mates Phyllis delightful?” I called to Min- 
erva when the maid had gone to prepare the 
bath. “ Are all the servants in England like 
that?” 

“No indeed, but many are, particularly 
those who have not departed from the old 
ways; they have a sense of responsibility for 
you and your belongings that is never found 
in the over-charging American servant; they 
establish themselves on a much more inti- 
mate footing than could be done at home, and 
yet they are never familiar or presuming.”’ 

“What a pleasant place our lines have 
fallen in; let us congratulate ourselves,’”’ was 
my salutation as we descended and found 
our breakfast-table laid before an eastern 
window with the bright sun giving us a cheer- 
ful greeting. 

Oh! the work we did those perfect sum- 
mer days; the plots we invented; the char- 
acter-studies we envolved; the glowing de- 
scriptions we painted of things that never 
were on sea or land; the wonderful men and 
women we created, ideally perfect, though 
never to be found outside a book nor, truth 
to tell, inside book of ours —for the things 
we planned to do we never did. We renewed 
our youth, riveted the bonds of friendship, 
and were so safe and happy away from the 
hurrying, scurrying, scrambling, money-get- 
ting world that we couldn’t do other work of 
any kind. 


We tramped the country over; we made 
the acquaintance of everybody within reach- 
ing distance; we studied English bucolic life 
at close range; we wandered through hedge- 
bordered lanes regardless of where they led 
us, and gratefully accepted any housewife’s 
invitation to “sit by and eat,’’ quite oblivious 
to the fact that Phyllis was keeping our 
dinner hot at the cottage. We knew no law 
save our own inclinations, but these never Ied#* 
us into serious trouble. 

“Come out and see what I have discov- 
ered” called Minerva ‘from, the porch one 
day. 

“Can’t, am very busy.’’ 

“Busy doing what?” she impatiently de- 
manded. 

“Trying to quiet my conscience by doing 
a bit of work.”’ 

“Oh, bother conscience! at least the work- 
ing part of it; you'll never enjoy life until 
you get rid of it.” 

“Tf I had thought in time I might have left 
it at home as the presiding elder did who 
went to the circus; but alas! mine, like the 
poor, is always with me.”’ 

“ Put it away in moth-balls until you have 
more need of it, and ‘come away’ out into 
the sunshine as the Seots say. Look,” 
she said as I joined her, “here are some 
interesting remains of a castle that was de- 
stroyed in King John’s time, so the farmer 
opposite tells me.”’ 

“See, we can trace the plan of the fortress, 
and here where we stand must have been the 
castle ground. Think of the raids and forays 
that have been made, with the lady standing 
breathless at the turret window watching 
the turn of the fight that might leave her a 
forlorn widow, or give her back her beloved 
lord to her arms. 

“We must go down to the old church in 
the village; it has a Norman arch, and there’s 
and old Norman tomb. By the way, have 
you seen our rustic in his ‘Saxon smock’ and 
‘hodden gray?’ He is a fine specimen, I 
assure you, and really more picturesque than 
the beef-eaters who guard the Tower and the 
Bank of England.” 

Just then Phyllis called us to tea, and we 
went in to brew the pale straw-colored bever- 
age that we had learned to like so well in 
Japan years ago when we were planet pil- 
grims together. 

After tea we walked to the village shop to 
make some purchases, over which we had a 
hearty laugh. 

“T would like some mucilage,” 
the clerk. 

“ A what?” said she. 
lage,’ I repeated. 

“We haven't any,” said the girl slowly. 

“Oh yes, you have,” laughed Minerva, 
“She wants a penny’s worth of gum.”’ 

“Why didn’t she say so then?” looked the 
clerk as she wrapped the small bottle and 
took my large coin. 

Then I bethought myself that my work- 
basket was nearly empty and returned for a 
spool of thread. 

“ A what?” again ejaculated the girl. 

“A reel of cotton,” said Minerva, coming 
to the rescue the second time. 

With my “gum” and “reel of cotton” I 
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returned to the cottage in great glee, telling 
Phyllis what an amusing time we had had. 

“You should have sent me,” she said, 
“because you know you never can remember 
the English name of things; you always say 
pitcher instead of jug; baggage instead of 
luggage; and elevator instead of lift,” and 
she joined in our laughter. 

“Do you remember the first morning you 
tried to eat egg out of the shell,” asked 
Minerva. 

“Will the memory of that morning ever 
leave me?” I said with a laugh. Years of 
practice had made Minerva proficient in the 
art of eating eggs English fashion. 

The days glided on in an undreamed-of 
restfulness, until at the close of a most perfect 
one Minerva came to me with an open letter 
in her hand and said, “I fear the days of our 
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‘Mr. W. is a clever man, and, dear, | 
lon’t blame him a bit, but I can see my 
I added disconsolately. “I shall 
have to spend the remainder of my days at 
he ‘Ladies’ Residential Club,’ which has 
been started in connection with the cottages, 
[t is near Thornbury, and furnished rooms 
can be had for three shillings six pence to five 
shillings each. ‘Permanent tenants are pre- 
ferred, but transient guests will be received, 
ind each resident must contribute in some 
way to the comfort and service of the house- 
hold. She ean also, if she chooses, increase 
her income by taking charge of some of the 
industries, such as bees, poultry, flowers, and 
vegetables for market,” I read, snatching up 
the advertisement. “I shall in truth and 
verity become what we only played at being 
this summer — a decayed gentlewoman.”’ 


finish,”’ 








CRETONNE 


HIS is a cretonne summer, if we may 
judge from the hosts of attractive 
patterns seen in the shops, which bid 
fair for the time being to crowd out 

all other textiles. Even printed linens and 
cottons so popular the past few seasons are 
now given a second place. Not only for 
country houses and summer cottages, but for 
town homes occupied during the hot months, 
the English, French and American cretonnes 
are a boon for the furnisher. Perhaps the 
town apartment gains more than any other 
place by a sprightly use of this material, for 
apartments are seldom decorated and fur- 
nished with an eye to summer. They are 
made “cozy” at the expense, oftentimes, of 
light, air and freshness. Coziness can be 
attained quite as well with wicker furniture 
and cotton fabrics as with upholstered fur- 
niture and velveteen hangings, and made far 
more interesting and twice as economical. 

Asmall apartment, not of the newest plan- 
ning and very ugly in its woodwork, was 
quite made over by a generous use of cre- 
tonne. Its winter treatment was of the 
most conventional type and it had been built 
at a time when the taste of landlords had 
not progressed beyond golden oak and over- 
mantels. It was papered and furnished in 
polite accordance. The paper of the living 
room was a strong green, never a good color 
for golden oak, and too dark for the average 
apartment. It was not a bad paper in itself, 
but had gravitated to the wrong place. The 
rugs were expensive oriental ones in deep 
reds, and the furniture was modern mahog- 
any highly polished and upholstered in a 
mixed satin damask of reds and greens. 

One summer the apartment was rented to 
@ young woman whose ideas were not con- 
ventional. The rugs were taken up and 
placed in the store room, the mahogany 
furniture was shrouded in tar paper and 
placed in a dark and unused bedroom. Every 
picture and piece of bric-A-brac came down 
and likewise found oblivion in the dark 
room. Over the floor went a big Crex rug, 
in a nine by twelve size, costing eight dollars. 
Wicker furniture, stained light brown, al- 
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most the color of the oak, was 
chased. It was not the finest wicker 
means, and incidentally the young 
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This canny amateur decorator decided on 
pieces of wicker which were high enough in 
themselves to make box cushions unneces- 
sary. This scheme required less material and 
consequently made it possible to buy a better 
grade of cretonne. From the first, one partic- 
ular pattern took her fancy as being far 
and away the best thing for the room. It 
had green, not too much, but enough to 
make it hang together, so to speak, with the 
paper. It had a great deal of a charming 
old blue and an equal amount of light brown, 
a color which was almost identical with the 
brown stain of the wicker furniture and con- 
sequently very friendly with the oak wood- 
work. The big Crex rug covered most of 
the floor, its green going surprisingly well 
with the wall paper. A box cushion an 
inch and a half high, filled with moss, was 
made for the rather low large arm chair. For 
two other chairs a trifle higher and for a 
sofa, pads filled with hair were made; for the 
sofa there was also a pad for the back, this 
quite as much for the decorative effect as for 
comfort. The pads were tied on with tapes 
made from the cretonne, and showed little. 

The exposure of this room was north, with 
one large window in the shape of a shallow 
The eastern and western sun found 
its way to the side panes; the center pane 
faced due north and the light here was steady 
ull day. The broad sill of this window was 
one of the problems. It was too high by 
six or seven inches for a seat, yet its broad 
expanse, fully twelve inches deep in the cen- 
ter of the bay, made an ugly feature. It also 
added painfully to the amount of polished 
woodwork. The rest of the window pre- 
sented a good opportunity for effective treat- 
ment, once the heavy lace curtains and silk 
over-drapery were removed. Against the 
window were hung net curtains of a light 
ecru in the thinnest, most transparent mesh 
which a week’s hunting could unearth. The 
room was at once improved by the removal 
of the dead white curtains, for there was not 
a bit of white elsewhere in the room. Had 
there been a white ceiling, the lace curtains 
would have been more in harmony, although 
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a cold white ceiling would have been ex- 
tremely ugly with the oak wood-work. 

The net curtains were the shade of the 
ceiling and this fact also helped out the 
scheme. This amateur wanted to treat her 
window in English cottage style, using a 
deep valance of the lovely cretonne across 
the cornice of the bay. But not an atom of 
breeze must be lost nor must anything be 
done that would take away from the sim- 
plicity of the room or a certain “ bareness”’ 
which was made an objective point. It so 
happened that the window when completed 
was immensely decorative. The valance and 
side hangings of the cretonne helped the 
proportions of the room wonderfully. The 
window filled almost the entire front of the 
room and was much too high. The valance, 
hanging in real English fashion, concealed all 
the light, ugly cornice,and gave to the win- 
dow a lower appearance. Not a bit of light 
was lost, as the lower edge of the valance just 
covered the edge of the upper frames of the 
windows. The side curtains were also hung 


in such a way as to take not one whit from 
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Modern Cretonne in English Design 


ama. © apa 


light and air. They too, hung against wood- 
work instead of glass. The net curtains 
curtains reached the broad sill; the side 
curtains just reached the baseboard. The 
decorative value of the scheme was consider- 
able. The boldness of the pattern — birds 
and big queer flowers — balanced well the 
plain spaces of the wall, while the strong 
blue and the fine brown with the hint of 
green toned down the paper to such an extent 
that it did not seem like the same thing. 
With the new order it looked far softer, more 
olive and almost like a plain surface. The 
room now contained only the rug, the furni- 
ture with its attractive cretonne garnitures 
and the window —alas! also the mantel. 
Plain blue in some form suggested itself as 
a necessity. The broad window sill also 
demanded something. 

Plain blue taffeta was cut to fit the long 
wide sill and lined with green, so it could be 
reversed if fancy dictated. Down it went 
with the blue side showing. A generous 
oak table was covered with blue taffeta, 
bordered with cretonne. A late magazine, 
the newest book, and a Grueby lamp with a 
blue and green Japanese shade were placed 
thereon. This was enough blue, just enough 
— more would have been the drop too much 
of a good thing which so often mars. Five 
pots of geraniums were strung along on the 
window sill, a big copper jar was hunted up 
for a waste basket, and another was used for 
white clover, which a nearby vacant lot cheer- 
fully furnished for an entire summer. Cop- 
per looked very well in the room. With the 
blue and green scheme, the oak woodwork 
became less belligerent, while the light brown 
wicker was entirely harmonious, repeating 
the brown of the cretonne and really making 
the scheme possible. The mantel still re- 
mained, but stripped of everything except a 
copper jar filled with cool looking spruce 
boughs, which almost covered the mirror, 
and with another and bigger jar resting on 
the hearth filled with boughs of greater 
length concealing the ugly metal screen of 
the gas grate, it was almost forgotten. The 
cretonne had really made the room over 
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Figured Linen in a Colonial Pattern 


and gave it more of a country atmosphere 
than is found in many country houses. 

William Morris once advised English house- 
wives to go to the South Kensington Museum 
and study the textiles of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in order to 
develop a better standard of taste. English 
manufacturers have given heed to some such 
advice, for many of this season’s importations 
show the superb placing of masses, and the 
balance of light and shade which mark these 
superb textiles of Gothic and Renaissance 
design. Many American cretonnes are full 
of force and charm and where the duty makes 
English and French stuffs prohibitive, Amer- 
ican products make excellent substitutes. 
All sorts of color schemes may be found, 
patterns both large and small. 








IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
TEMPLE OF HACHIMAN 


(SEE COVER PICTURE) 


AMAKURA, so says the Murray 

Guide Book, may be reached from 
Yokohama in fifty minutes, by the 
Tokaido railway. But the Kama- 

kura that I know may only be visited by a 
contemplative turning back to the days of 
old Japan. Following the beaten path, the 
tourist makes his pilgrimage to Kamakura 
to see the Dai Butsu, the great bronze image 
of Buddha, which by its majesty sits fifty 
feet high, which is but two feet less than the 
Colossus of Memnon, has kept Kamakura 
from sinking into oblivion during the cent- 
uries that have passed since a waiting lady at 
the court of Yoritomo collected after his 
death the funds that erected this immovable, 
unchangeable statue. Half of a thousand 


years are gone since a tidal wave swept away 
the temple which originally enclosed it. No 
wonder the god sadly smiles as he looks on 
the Kamakura of to-day. A long, straggling 
country village between low hills, with a 
canal running through it. Old gray Japanese 
cottages with blooming flowers on the ridge, 
and patches of grass on the steep thatched 
roofs line the road. 

The first evidence that Kamakura is not 
like other villages is a curious cutting through 
solid rock in the roadway, marking what has 
been an impressive approach to the city, and 
the massive stone foundations around the 
gardens. Rickshaws can not enter the temple 
grounds, so we dismount, pass under the 
Shinto gate, and pause to admire the huge, 
stone semi-circular bridge which curves so 
sharply that the body can not maintain its 
upright position while crossing. Acres of 
blooming iris ponds stretch away on either 
side into the distance, crossed here and there 


by narrow bamboo foot-bridges, but, straight 
ahead on a high, stone embanked terrace is 
the temple. 

To-day the temple is but a fragment of its 
former self. There are few pilgrims to this 
shrine in comparison to other temples, these 
buildings seem poor and neglected, and in 
the court-yard were flocks of tame pigeons. 
For a sen we purchased a cup of grain and 
the pigeons flew down at our feet and even 
perched on hand and shoulder. “ Here still 
dwell the ancient gods in the great silence 
of their decaying temples, without wor- 
shippers, without revenues, surrounded by 
desolations of rice fields, where the chanting 
of the frogs replaces the sea-like murmur of 
the city that was and is not.” 

— GERTRUDE A. B. PHI.uips. 


“Did Miss Flavilla seem pleased when you asked 
her to go to the theater?” “Pleased! She 
wanted to keep the tickets for fear something 
might happen to me.”’ — Chicago Record. 
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A HOUSE REMODELED FROM A STABLE 


“HERE are some houses that possess 
a charm which makes us long to 
visit again within their hospitable 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


walls. Sometimes a house seems to the painting throughout the house. Op 
take on the characteristics of its owner, and the bay window is a fireplace wit! 
when this is so, there is always a charming wooden over-mantel, forming an 
individuality about it. This individuality background for a painting 
is expressed in the house of Mr. Nelson F. The kitchen and pantry have beer 
Eberbach, at Germantown, Penn. It has _ fully planned and are filled with eve 
been remodeled from a stable. From the venience. Retracing our steps into t 
outside we would naturally suppose that it we find a living-room, opposite the enti 
was small, but on entering, we find aspacious This is a charming ai venient ro 
hall, opening into large rooms. rafters stained brown, and a frieze of 


When the original owner bought the prop- black wood. ‘The lower wall is roug! 
erty, the stable was not quite finished, so tered, and painted tan, the same colo 
that the changes were made at anominal cost. woodwork. 

It seems extraordinary that so fine a position Several carefully chosen old rugs 
should have been chosen for a stable, for the cover the floor, and some old pieces of 
house is situated on one of the prettiest hogany are gradually crowding out 
avenues in historic Germantown, and stands modern furniture, hardly in character 
between two beautiful country residences. the house, which the family possess¢ 





It is built of frame and covered with could not discard : 
shingles, stained a warm, rich brown, form- well lighted; at one 
ing an admirable contrast to the soft shade end a French window 
of tan, with which the woodwork is painted. opens onto the 

The hooded doorway, with its quaint case- porch, and in additior 
ment window above, is a feature of the house, to this, there is a case 
and gives a charming feeling of welcome. ment bay window on 
The bay window, adjoining the front door, the left of the hall 
is quite a unique feature of the entrance. doorway, while a little 

Every detail seems to have been carefully window high up in the 
thought out; the Dutch door has black iron wall gives a somewhat 
hinges, and a quaint little iron latch takes unusual appearance. 
the place of the usual door knob. The fireplace of 

On entering the hall we find the dining- Pompeian brick is sur 
room on the right. The lower wall is painted mounted with abeauti- 
a soft shade of buff. Above it, dark blue ful carved panel above 
burlap covers the wall; the ceiling beams are the almost flat mantel- 
left rough, and stained dark brown, adding piece. The soft 
to the simple effect of the room. Itis well paint makes a good 
lighted, having a bay window in the corner. setting for the few 
Opposite the doorway is another window pieces of carefully 


ct 


placed high in the wall, below which is a chosen _ bric-A-brac 
space for a pretty colonial sideboard, this The simplicity of th 
window tho being originally planned for a house is felt in all these details, for th 


stable, adapts itself delightfully to the needs is no appearance of overcrowding and evel 


of the rooms. The walls and woodwork are the ornaments are such as ean be uss 
painted the same shade of buff as the rest of The Mexican waste paper basket adds i 
1ota to the decor 
tion of the room. The 
urtains too are wisel 
selected. They 


ery simple in desig1 
ina are of coffe cooler 
yobinet. melting int 
the tan woodwork 
ich better than 
they had been whit 





lhe winter curtains 
re appropriate, for 
touch of color 

S introd iced in 
ereen ribbed cottor 
De 

Everyone admire 
the architecture of the 
hall and _— stairway 
with its post reaching 
to the ceiling 
there supporting 


A Quaint Little Cottage Remodeled from a Stable leavy bean At 


irn of the stairway is a little recess which 
ives opportunity for a bit of decoration. 
‘he carving on the balusters is worthy of 
notice, the rise of the treads is easy, and 
the stairway wide. One of the rooms 
shows the turn of the stairs to the second 
floor, with a view of the recessed window 
ibove the entrance door. 

The upper floor consists of two large bed- 
rooms, and a_ well-appointed bath-room. 
Hach room is papered with an all-over foli- 
vge paper, on the ceiling and upper side wall, 
extending down to a low dado. 

Each bedroom has a well-designed fireplace, 

id commodious closets are built following 
the lines of the rooms. The furniture is 
mahogany of good design and proportion. 
The bedroom in our illustration serves as a 
nursery, or guest chamber. It is somewhat 
surprising to find in so small a house a second 
stairway, but the servant’s quarters are en- 
tirely apart, the bedroom immediately 


7 





Side View of the House 


ibove the kitchen being reached by the back 
Stairs. 

The original owner, the late Mrs. Webb, 
remodelled the house after her own ideas, 
nd everything shows the result of much 
thought, so many conveniences have been 


planned that could only have suggested 
themselves toa woman. The present owners, 


Mr. and Mrs. Eberbach, being people of taste 
nd culture, are gradually furnishing the 
Ouse In perfect accord with the plans. 

Twelve years ago the house cost five thou- 
and dollars to build; of course it would cost 
1ore to-day, owing to the increased cost of 
bor and material. 

[t is not often that a stable can be re- 

led into a house and be as satisfactory 
his. The roof lines in the beginning 
vere excellent and made a good foundation 

r the dormers which were added in order 
) light the second floor. 

While much thought has been given to the 
suse, the garden too has not been neglected, 

| “rms a charming setting for this little 

a dwelling, nestling on the side of a 

which blow the breezes from the 
issahickon Valley. 
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‘A TOP-FLOOR APARTMENT 


VENTURE 


HROUGH circumstances 
which may as well be left 
unaccounted for, the Pro- 
fessor found upon his 

hands a goodly house together 
with the problem of remodelling 
The house was quite too large 
for the enforcedly modest needs 
of himself and the Lady who dis- 
noses of his salary and makes it 
oo farther and the family fare 
better than under any mere mas- 
culine regime. And yet, though 
skillfully stretched, the two ends 
failed somehow to meet. To any 
one intimately or superficially 
acquainted with the texture of 
such salaries, this likewise needs 
no accounting; and accounting is 
not the Professor’s forte. So the 
Professor decided to jump the 
academic traces and make a ven- 
ture. The old roof was to go; 
but the new one must provide a 
shelter for his old age. The two 
lower floors were to be trans- 
formed into four small apart- 
ments, suitable for light house- 
keeping, and the light means to housekeep 
that is provided for the younger academic 





generation. 

For himself he chose the upper floor. The 
prospect of looking out among the tree-tops 
was rather attractive; the vista of roofs and 
spires and distant hills, and again the group 
of college halls off in the horizon, made an 
interesting picture. The top floor, originally 
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AN AMATEUR 





The Study with View into the Dining-room 


an attic, was also best adapted for the nec- 
essary complete reconstruction. For it was 
an arduous as well as a venturesome task; 
and upon sunny days the Professor still 
tries to persuade himself that it was a profit- 
able one. But with the memory of trials and 
tribulations and bills and mortgages a little 
dulled by time and familiarity, he is able to 
survey the domain, and with the Editor’s 
permission, is ready to share that privilege — 
if such it be — with those who care to look 
and read. He is also willing to forsake the 
traditions of his profession, and talk little, 
commenting briefly upon the pictures as 
they are thrown upon the pages. He must, 
however, assume the responsibility both for 
what is said and shown; and this requires 
a word of explanation. 

Now the professorial calling, like many 
another, is subject to misunderstanding — 
almost to slander. In the good old simple 
days, there seem to have been a good many 
good and simple folk; and of these the typical 
(?) professor was rated as of the simplest. 
He was supposed to dig with some skill among 
Greek roots and other undesirable vegetables, 
and have little fitness for the workaday 
useful pursuits. Whether or not the species 
was rare even a generation or two ago, it is 
certain that it is almost extinct in these 
strenuous times. The professor of to-day 
must be so many things to so many men and 
occasions, that when the emergency arises, 
he turns his hand naturally to what fate 
finds for him to do. Now the Professor of 
the top floor apartment confesses to just 
enough skill of hand and knowledge of pro- 
cesses to be able to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of things. He also has some amateur 
notions in regard to matters architectural 
nd decorative; and on the basis of a super- 
fluously extensive experience — open to any 

63 


one not too hopelessly blind — he 
cherishes decided and also ex- 
tensive notions in regard to what 
is to be avoided. In brief, the 
Professor is venturesome and this 
Lady is critical; so between them 
it being unnecessary to indicate 
which is the better half) they 
planned the whole affair,— laid 
out the rooms, placed the doors 
and windows, designed the mould- 
ings, mantels and fireplaces, ar- 
ranged the lighting, and all the 
endless details that the daily 
needs and the sensitive eye de- 
mand. The Professor even in- 
vested in a draughting-board 
(second-hand), a pair of dividers 
and an architect’s rule, and la- 
boriously prepared the drawings 
from which the intelligent fore- 
man of the saw-mill made the 
mouldings and trimmings. Na- 
turally for everything that had 
to do with construction, that en- 
sured the house to stand and bear 
the strain of the additions, and 
enabled the masons and carpen- 
ters and heating men and plumbing men and 
the other necessary contributors to the 
modern babel of house-building, to come to 
some terms with one another,— for all that 
and much else exteriorly and interiorly, he 
sought the aid of a professional architect, 
and records with gratitude brief but explicit, 
his appreciation of the services thus rendered. 

Apart from the arrangement of the rooms 
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The ‘‘Dower-chest’’ Mantel Stands Eleven 
Feet High from Floor to Ceiling. The 
Facing is of Light Stone 

























































and spaces, he became architect, designer and 
superintendent when the house was in its 
plaster dress. Indeed, the Professor began 
with the idea of throwing the whole responsi- 
bility upon professional shoulders, and run- 
ning off to his accustomed holiday. But he 
had the providence to foresee that the sacri- 
fice of his summer was inevitable; and once 
immersed in his task he undertook the rest. 
And now the Professor will disappear and 
become the man with the long stick who 
tells what the pictures are, and points to 
what he wants you to look at. 

Living in a cold climate (and writing on a 
cold day), the occupant of the top floor 
apartment naturally begins with the center 
of all family and social life,— the hearth, the 
one vitalizing feature that makes us kin 
with our forbears back to the cave-dwellers. 
For constant service there were the inevitable 
radiators, the designs of which were chosen 
for their retiring disposition. But the life 
of the apartment was to radiate from a large 
central room which in turn, the fireplace was 
to command. The provision for this had to 
be laid deep down in the cellar; for there 
was no chimney where by all architectural 
proprieties, an obliging chimney ought to 
be. Under such circumstances, the common 
sense architect omits the hearth; or if he is 
sufficiently depraved, puts in a gas-log. The 
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The Pilaster and Brackets Supporting the Beam, the Design of the 
Windows and the Panellings Above and Between Them 
and the Arrangement of the Window-seats 
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old domestic days when this chest was filled 
with linen to equip in life and for life Goesche 
Meyns, the happy bride, and Goens Holt, the 
groom. We do not know where the happy 
we hope it was happy) event took place: 
but we have reason to believe that it was 
he bout the region of the Baltic; and the 
rving that records the names also records 
the date: 1780. The linen-chest has become 
yur mantel, and thereby continues to be 
ledicated to homely uses. We hope it does 
not resent its fate in a foreign land one hun. 
lred and thirty years after; and we know 
its worth is better appreciated here than 
was in its homeless condition, where we 
found it in use for storing wall-papers, and 
here the inspired Lady saw its destiny, 
: The transformation was simple, though la 
The large, lower doors were re 
oved, (the space which they occupied 
becoming the stone facing of the mantel) 
( ind were placed above the shelf to become 
he overmantel; new panels were made and | 
ld ones repaired (all from the original wood 
f the back); scores of new pieces were made 
fitted; the whole cleaned and refinished, 
nd there it stands as you see it. In part, 
pe it still reflects its old use; for under the high 
shelf are the two cupboards, still useful and 
still locked by the original lock and the old- 

s time key. 
The dower-chest of 1780 set the key-note 
e tothe room and the suite; and it became our 
r task to build up to it. We were already 
is agreed upon oak, which should always mean 
| quarter-sawed, white oak. The living suite 
was planned to avoid the makeshift and 
contracted look of an apartment. It con- 
sists of the reception-room (through which 
also access is had to the hallway leading to 
the bedrooms and to the remainder of the 
apartment) the study and the dining-room. 
nd_ In all three, oak is used, the mouldings and 
for panellings in the study keeping closest to the 
of dower-chest motif, and in the reception-room 
and dining-room, departing from it distine- 
gh tively yet with a general harmony of lines, 
to and asimilar domestic origin and feeling. Of 
w course for these days of high-paid labor and 
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Detail of the Woodwork Treatment 
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The Recessed Fireplace and Doors. 


the Cupboard 


the ubiquitous machine, the designs were 
simplified; but we aimed to give them the 
character that was theirs when the designer 
thought in terms of form and not of knives 
and shapers and jig-saws,— with what suc- 
cess, the indulgent critic may judge. 

A word as to the tone and finish of the 
woodwork. The mellow aging of oak may be 
acceptably approximated by treating it with 
potassium chromate and ammonia in various 
combinations and applications; the mixture 
being made from pure chemicals dissolved in 
water. Two applications at most gave the 
warm, natural tone of a rich wood; and the 
finish was nothing more than a carefully 
applied and well-rubbed coat of wax. The 
process is direct and rapid, and wholly avoids 
from the first day of its completion, that ag- 
gressive newness, suggestive of store-clothes 
and cosmetics. The slight concession neces- 
sary in the study to lead up to the browner 
and darker tones of the ‘‘ dower-chest’’ mantel 
was made in the form of a slight ingredient 
of burnt umber rubbed into the wax. The 
walls of the study and the dining-room are 
oil-stained on rough plaster in a tone close 
to Naples yellow for the study, and with a 
shading towards the orange for the dining- 
rom. The latter has a strong contrasting 
tone in the frieze, a very unusual bit of 
Scotch wall-paper, based on the motif of the 
seven-leafed frond of the horse-chestnut in 
glorious yet subdued fall tones. The treat- 
ment of the reception-room is adapted to or 
adopted from the French handling. The 
inner members of the mouldings are touched 
with gilt; the ceiling is a solid Japanese gilt 
paper-cloth, divided into panels by slight 
beams supported on brackets; and the wall- 
paper bears a repeated but simple design in 
its own tone, which in turn is stenciled by 
hand, in gilt on the frieze. The tone is that 
of a robin’s egg, uncertainly blue, and in 
some lights suggestive of green. 

_ Equally with the need of heat, the necessi- 
ties of light make the life of our habitations. 
The window problem in the study gave 
troubles of its own. For a long time the bay 
refused to be provided with proper support 
irom below, or permit of headroom under the 


The Leaded Glass in the 
Windows and Doors Conforms to that of 








The Dining-room Showing a Glimpse Into the Small Conservatory, 
the Treatment of the Wainscoting and the Frieze, and 


the Framing of the Door Openings 


roof, or shape its proportions to those of the 
great square of the vaulted portion. But 
by coaxing inch by inch the present arrange- 
ment was effected, giving six symmetrical 
windows in the bay, the extreme one on one 
side leading not out of doors, but into the 
small conservatory, which is really an alcove 





A Corner of the North Bedroom, the Walls 
in Dull Buff Tone, the Woodwork in 
Cream-colored Paint 


in the dining-room. The bay, it should be 
noted, is just eight feet high, while the vault 
of the study is eleven feet and three inches 
high (though seemingly much higher); this 
contrast decidedly aids the effect, while the 
added spread and depth of the bay gives a 
sense of spaciousness to the whole. The 
beam separating the two, with its supporting 
pilasters and brackets, forms an important 
structural feature of the room. On sunny 
days — and there are many of them — the 
general southwesterly exposure of the bay 
brings light and cheer abundant, while the 
most westerly window frames in the glorious 
sunsets, as the most southerly reveals the 
sprouts and blossoms of my Lady’s care. The 
windows are of the casement type, opening 
inward, and fitted with clear, leaded glass, of 
a design that is carried through the suite. 
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The problem of artificial light is nowhere 
simple, but is peculiarly difficult in a room 
of the character of the study, with its dec- 
orative tone rigidly set, and its uses involving 
that of daily or rather nightly use for stu- 
dious purposes, as well as the gathering place 
of social The lighting of the 
vaulting appears in the form of four small, 
octagon pendants of oak, each bearing a flat 
ground lamp set in foliated cusp of hammered 
iron,— an agreeably suffused glow by night 
and by day, a detail inconspicuously spring- 
ing from the oak mouldings of the vaulted 
ceiling. In the farther corners over the 
bookshelves (in due course to be replaced 
by cases more in accord with the room) are a 
pair of wall-brackets in the form of wrought 
iron 


oceasions. 


candelabra, which originally — some 
two hundred years ago or more — dimly 
illuminated some castle wall in the north 


of England. They were adapted to their 
present use — after their discovery in a col- 
lector’s hands on Fifth Avenue, New York,— 
by fastening them to a pair of corner-brackets 
to project them from the wall, and trailing 
small electric wires along their contours to 
the inserted above. Of like old 
English origin is the lamp above the desk, 
suspended from the beam. This carries the 
tradition of a castle-light, used by the watch- 
man in his inspection of the castle-yard and 
ready to set down upon its horse-shoe base, 
or to be hung on the ring of the castle gate. 
The beam-plate, from which it is now sus- 
pended, attempts to carry out the older use, 
but also provides for a switch outlet from 
which the lamp on the desk takes its current. 
So once more did it prove easier to adapt 
old things to new uses than to fashion wholly 
anew, while the quality of the workmanship 
and the grace and fitness of the forms re- 
mains a joy forever. 

In the dining-room, a like readiness to 
follow foreign forms is indicated, the wood- 
work suggesting the familiar domestic and 
simplified interior of central Europe, while 
the Dutch fashion appears in the mantel 
and the lighting, an eclectic and electric 
adaptation for which no apology is offered. 
The mantel follows one form of the Dutch 


sockets 
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manner, carrying the tiles (reproduction of 
older designs from Amsterdam) to either 


side of the central hood, which is of copper 
trimmed with brass. The fireplace is set in 
a recess, thus adding to the proportions of 
the room; and the walls of this recess repeat 
the plain, oil-stained tone of the ceiling. The 
same is true of the conservatory extension 
on the other side, the floor of which is simi- 
larly composed of diagonally set blue and 
ream tiles in orthodox Dutch manner. The 
conservatory thus adds to the lighting and 
expanse of the room; its own purpose is con- 
sidered. It is fitted with faucets, from which 
the plants may be sprinkled by aid of a small 
hose, as the excess water drains 
off through a sink in the floor. 
Walls and woodwork are all 
water-proof. The fourth side of 
the room contains two corner 
cupboards, a window-seat  be- 
tween them and the door leading 
to the rear piazza, where in 
balmy weather an out-of-door 
meal is enjoyed. Though the 
room is but thirteen feet wide 
and a little over sixteen feet long, 
it carries the impression of a much 
larger space, thanks to the recesses 
adjoining it. It is amply large 
to sustain the effect of the wain- 
scot and recessed doors, with 
pilastered casings, reminiscent 
though this be of more ambitious 
decorative treatments. The cen- 
trally suspended and depressing 
as well as obstructing dining- 
room lamp is naturally avoided, 
the table-lighting presupposing the use of 
candles; while the general illumination is 
supplied by a form of sconce-lamps in 
copper and brass, again frankly constructed 
by local artisans with some truth to the 
fidelity of the metal work of old Holland. 
The glass globes are actually of the “oil” 
period having been found in antiquarian 
Knickerbocker haunts. The doors to either 
side of the mantel recess lead respectively to 
a china closet and to the pantry, and kitchen. 

Approaching the apartment through its 
proper entrance, a small recess provides the 
access and the facilities for disposing of hats 
and coats. The reception-room has its 
openings screened by portieres, thus sug- 
gesting the general room of access to the 
rest of the house which the apartment ar- 
rangement demands. It has already been 
included in the survey, though attention 
may once more be directed to the mode of 
its lighting. The treatment of the windows 
without sills carries out the formal lines of 
the framing of the openings; and as yet it 
has not been found necessary to interfere 
with these lines by draperies, as the north- 
west exposure and the overhang of the roof 
of the house furnish sufficient protection 
against excessive light, except in summer. 
The electric lighting i is again a combination 
of good fortune and opportunity. These 
garlanded lights with their pendant clusters 
of open ground glass lamps, were found sub- 
stantially as they are, having been thus re- 
constructed by some inventive Londoner 
from genuine French gilt candelabra of the 
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Empire period. By what chance n- 
dered to an auction room in a midd vest 
metropolis, nistor1 telleth not. N ] 
they were found before the room w ed 
and the proportions of the frieze wer rt 
adjusted to their uss 

The retiring portion of the hous es 
little comment. Kitchen and bat ms 
are convenient, and present the unif 
inviting appearance white et led 
woodwork and oil painted wall i 
The bedrooms are in simple tone 
simple designs. One decorative fe is 
novel and interesting, and is the 1 
local craftsman or rather craftswom ( 








with Woodwork 
escutcheon and knobs are of hard-fire 
tery in dull green and yellow tones. 
It should also be noted that the apart 
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the roof. Indeed is here pr 
a small study with an extensive out! 
the south, to which the Professor n 
when he desires a retreat from the lif 
apartment. The mode of 
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attic is suggested in the floor-plan. 


sky-light in the roof gives light not only to 
the attic but to the passage-way in the apart. 


The 


ment; and through the opening, an e 
ladder leads to the retreat. The ladder jg 
mounted on two large castors, and is readily 
led into the pocket provided for it. The 
glass light slides under the ceiling and is 
manipulated by a cord and pulley. The re 
mainder of the attic provides two large 
storage closets and a great space for the 
usual accumulations which must be called 
into requisition when season and occasion 
demand. The service portion of the apart. 
ment is considered in the telephone recess 
giving access to the janitor in the 
basement, to the vestibule, and 
to the great world without. Be. 
low this is a laundry chute to the 
common laundry in the basement, 
The butcher and baker reach 
the apartment through the out- 
side rear stairway; while for very 
heavy articles a hand hoist is 
built in under the roof. Even 
the piano reached its place of 
installation by this route. 

And thus having redeemed the 
promise of the personally con- 
ducted tour, the occupant of the 
top-floor apartment again with- 
draws to his own outlook and his 
work; satisfied if his experience 
in venturesome fields may have 
been of interest and profit to 
kindred and sympathetic adven- 
turers in the architectural and 
decorative jungle of modern 
conditions. He offers no advice, not even 
the implication which the sharing of his 
results with the public suggests, of “Go thou 
and do likewise.” He is, however, bold 
enough to express the view that in this, as 
in so many allied realms of the decorative 
arts and crafts, there is a worthy place 
for the sympathetic co-operation of the 
amateur. 








OLD CHESTS 


AK chests were carved with n 
ous intricacy and beauty, ote! 
senting in comparative miniat 
counterpart of the carving that 
common in churches at a time whe 


were artists. 


Owing to the popular ballad of the 


tletoe Bough,’ a tragic interest clings ti 
chests, and the story there told may be { 
attaching to many different houses, not 
in England but on the continent, 
proving how common these massiv 


were and the possibility 
with them. 

Young Lovel’s bride “hid from het 
the old chest”’ lid closs 


of tragedy conne 


and the heavy 


her head. At Bramskill House, in H 
shire, the very chest is still shown i1 
the catastrophe occurred; but there 
many claimants at home and abroad 


we can only suppose that ea 
ing such a idopted the stor 
that the terrible fate happened rathe1 


h house pos 


l l 
cnest as 


quently. Rogers tells the very same story 
in his ‘‘Italy,” localizing it at Modena. 

In an early record we read of a daughter 
of King Chilperie who deeply offended her 
mother by undaughterly behavior; _ the 
mother, plotting revenge, invited the girl to 
inspect the treasures that she had stored in 
her chest. No maiden could resist such an 

ivitation, and while the girl was bending to 
examine the costly dresses her mother caused 
the weighty lid to fall. ‘he maids flew to 
the girl’s rescue just in time to save her life. 

Readers of modern fiction will remember 
the wonderful sea chest that comes into the 
possession of Armorel of Lyonesse and its 
treasures. 

But these things are passing away. Even 
the supposed ancient chest that we some- 
times find is often a mere imitation, the 
spurious work of purposed deception; and 
in any case we are more familiar with the 

heapened productions of the popular cabi- 
net maker. The old chest has passed, but 
it has left a numerous offspring, and in one of 
its developments it claims us all at last. 
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easy HE house of our illustration is situ- laundry to the top story, so that in in- floor may be seen commodious and com- 
ler is ated in the center of a large subur- clement weather the washing can be sent  fortable planning. Although built somewhat 
adily ban lot, laid out in plain lawn in order to the attic to be dried. A work-room is in cottage style, the house is roomy in the 
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> the opposite side of the ant home like qual- 
‘alled street. ity. 

asion The first story is The exterior of this 
part- of field stone, show- house is deceptive, so 
CESS, ing weather stains; far as the rooms are 
n the the chimneys are of concerned. There is 
and dark over-burnt far more space than 

Be- brick, the shingles on would be imagined 
O the the side are stained by the casual observ- 
nent, russet-brown, and the er, as is often the 
reach roof olive-green. case with a gambrel- 
out- In the interior it roof treatment. The 
Very will be noted that the library is fourteen by 
st is lines of the library twenty, the reception 
Even are broken by means hall sixteen by twen- 
ce of of bavs, nooks, and ty-six, and the parlor 

angles, and that the eighteen by fourteen. 

d the principal rooms of Back of these is the 
con- each story are ar- dining-room, seven- 
f the ranged along the teen by twenty, and 
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id his ff exposures, that there by twelve. The ser- 
‘lence is abundant closet ry y : 7 vice part of this 
have room, and that the 7 spamapeage ——- most interesting sub- 
it to servants can go to the The Home of H. K. Wilcox, Esq. E. G. W. Dietrich, Architect urban house is equal- 
dven- main door without ly generous, as is 
| and traversing important rooms. A lift is eon- conveniently placed on the first floor, where also the second story. There are five bed- 
odern veniently located to the side entrance, where the boys of the family may do manual work, rooms, all of which are large and well 
even § trunks can be delivered and sent to the upper and where their tools will be free from lighted. It will be seen that this type 
f his floors without the annoyance of passing dampness. of house is well adapted to a roomy, 
) thou through the house. The lift runs from the The hall is finished in quartered white homelike arrangement. 

bold oak, with a high paneled wainscot. 
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CANE FURNITURE 


aN interesting development of the 
/ Adam revival is the attention now 
paid to cane 
furniture. It 
is only recently that 
it has been possible 
to furnish a room 
satisfactorily in cane. 
There are several 
reasons for this. Old 
mahogany for a long 
time held the interest 
exclusively; later the 
beauties of old oak 
were acknowledged, 
when, unfortunately, 
it was almost too 
late to find it, and 
only lately, compara- 
tively speaking, have 
collectors and those 
especially interested 
in period furnishing 
realized the possibili- 
ties of cane. 

Old cane does not 
present an inexpen- 
sive solution to the 
question “ How shall 
we furnish the draw- 
ing-room?”’ Where 
cane is combined with satinwood, painted in 
the manner of Pergolese or Angelica Kauff- 
mann, each piece will represent a very pretty 
penny. Old pieces are usually costly, and 
well-made reproductions are never cheap. It 
takes an expert workman to do cane-work 
properly, and there is more than one secret to 
the trade, nor are all cane patterns of equal 
simplicity, although to the casual observer 
they might look almost alike. Many old 
pieces have one pattern, as it were, woven 
over another and some modern cane-workers 
speak knowingly of double caning. Then 
there are patterns which, from the beginning, 
are of much closer weave, presenting a sur- 
face of wonderful firmness. Yet many of 
the oldest pieces in existence, those of Flem- 
ish origin, show a decided “hole” and the 
remarkable part of it is that in many cases 
they have stood the test of time better than 
the chairs of Louis XVI time, which, as a 
rule, were less open. The cane used by the 
old Flemish craftsmen was very fine — cane 
webbing it was often called. There were 
more strands to the square inch in a Flemish 
chair than in a French one or in an Adam 
one, for that matter. 

The Adam brothers were strongly’ influ- 
enced by contemporary French furniture- 
makers, and their cane furniture, like their 
satinwood and white mahogany pieces, were 
decidedly Louis XVI in character. Later 
the styles of the Empire laid their bane on 
English designers, and the Adam brothers, 
Thomas Sheraton and others came under its 
spell. None of them did their best work 
under this influence, perhaps, the gifted 
Sheraton departing the most from his early 
standards. 
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A Bedroom in Eighteenth-Century English, Adam Predominating 


In many pieces made by Robert and James 
Adam the two styles were blended — Louis 
XVI and Empire —and this combination 
is very apparent in their decorative work. 
The arm-chair illustrated is decidedly Empire 
in outline. It is Adam in treatment, al- 
though quite likely the work of another 
designer. It is a good bit of cane-work, 
and does not show a single worn spot. This 
chair is in marked contrast to the earlier 





Cane Chair in Empire Design 
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cane types which showed more cane and less 
wood. 


Early Flemish chairs and those of a 
later and English day 
are almost entirely 
of cane and yet the 
wood, what there is 
of it, is treated in 
such a masterly way 
as to make the 
frames alone of con- 
siderable value. Oc- 
casionally old frames 
are found minus the 
cane; again the backs 
will be intact, and 
the seats covered 
with leather, tapestry 
or old ‘‘ Turkey 
work.”’ One develop- 
ment of the cane 
chair, usually of con- 
tinental origin was 
made with an up- 
holstered seat, but 
this style differs from 
the “all cane” chairs 
repaired with up- 
holstery. 

During Charles II’s 
reign, cane furniture 
was very popular in 
England. To-day these pieces are usually 
called Jacobean, and for general use the 
name fits well enough. Purists, who would 
limit the adjective Jacobean to the reigns 
of James I and Charles II, are seldom 
collectors, or it might be said collectors 
are seldom purists. Anyway, many ex- 
cellent authorities use “Stuart” and Jaco- 
bean interchangeably, and, if so, the seven- 
teenth century is pretty well covered. These 
charming chairs, call them Jacobean, Stuart, 
of Flemish extraction, or just plain “seven- 
teenth century,” which admits of no dispute, 
these are well worth owning. The wood 
has aged to the color of teak, and in many 
cases the cane is almost as dark. The carv- 
ing, what there is of it, is the best the day 
afforded, and that day, in this particular, has 
never been surpassed. The early Flemish 
type shows more wood than the later English 
one. The back has a board splat of cane 
with uprights of simple carving, the seat is 
as solidly caned as is consistent with the 
strength of the chair. The feet terminate 
in an outward scroll. There is a carved 
underbrace and sometimes an X stretcher, 
though seldom both. Where both are seen, 
it is a composite chair. 

At the time that Flemish furniture-makers 
were evolving this famous design, Spanish 
craftsmen were producing a leather chair, 
which later had a great influence on cane 
designing, particularly in England. This 
equally famous type had slender hoof feet, 
a high comparatively narrow back and carved 
or turned under-braces. In England, and 
to a certain extent on the continent, the 
characteristics of these two chairs were 
blended. The hoof foot was used in prefer- 
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ence to the scroll foot, and the high, narrow 
back, without the splat, was adopted by 
reason of its greater simplicity. The cane 
chair of James II’s reign was a graceful 
blending of the best of the two designs. The 
feet were Spanish, though straighter than 
the original Spanish “ hoof”’ the back had no 
splat, and the beautiful cane-work extended 
over the entire surface, incased in as narrow 
a frame of wood as was practicable with 
durability. 

During the previous reign, that of Charles 
II, spiral uprights were often used in making 
these chairs; in fact, the turned or carved 
spiral is one of the most characteristic things 
of Charles II furniture. Nor was caning 
confined to chairs, although used less fre- 
quently in other pieces. A beautiful Charles 
II bed, reproduced by Heal & Son of London, 
has a foot-board and head-board of cane 
with spiral uprights and a horizontal spiral 
bracer. The head-board and foot-board are 
low, with straight moldings, conforming to 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIF 
the designs of the day The bedst 
the late sixteenth century was immens¢ 
species of huge wooden cage, but in the 
seventeenth century the reverse was 
Charles II bedsteads ought to be fan 
particularly the paneled ones, for desig! 
in beds have never been better. Seve 
German architects are advocating these | 
head-boards for country houses, and 1 
paneled walls they are very attractive. 

Our furniture-n have of late 
considerable prominence to cane design 
Louis XVI style, particularly for bedrox 
If the cane bed of Charles II’s time is « 
paratively gry the same cannot be s 
of the cane bed of XVI’s time. 
simplicity, grace sg d jurabilit ty make it 
tremely desirable. It may truthfully be 
to be one of the most practical of « 
designs. Whether made with walnut fra 
or with wood, enameled white or gra‘ 
adapts itself with French ease to many b 


grounds. 
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The Louis XVI style, in its simpler aspects, 
is well suited to our houses, and the cane 
whether for bedrooms or drawing. 
rooms, are worth investigating with an eye 
to possible purchase. Nor are they more 
expensive than well-made reproductions of 
colonial designs, or the best work alon 
modern lines. If one prefers English de 
signs of the eighteenth century rather thap 
contemporary French, the cane-work of the 
\dam Brothers should be studied. There 
are some exceedingly good reproductions on 
the market at the present time, and, with 
the right setting and proper surroundings, 
the charm of this style is considerable. 

Turning back another century, do not 
overlook the cane furniture of F lemish and 
English origin. You will find genuine pieces 
in museums, an occasional example in ap 
antique shop, and beautiful reproductions in 
many places. The latter will last for generg- 
tions, and you will thus be buying heir 
looms for the future. 


pieces, 








REVIVAL 


T is one of the encouraging features of 
to-day that there is a general revival 
of decorative arts. A certain success 
has undoubtedly attended this revival 

so far. It will be very curious to follow and 
see what it will develop. 

Carving in wood once started, must grow; 
whether it will take an individual style, will 
depend wholly upon our craftsmen. Good 
wood-carving, when it is interesting, appeals 
to people of taste. However slow the results 
may be, no matter what theories or vagaries 
our students take, whether good or bad, with 
their criticism and opinion, it will right itself. 

If our professional wood-carvers are in- 
fluenced by this movement and take hold 
of their work with more intelligence, there 
will be a decided tendency to get beyond 
mechanical ideas. 

Wood-carving is one of the great arts. 
What is it with us? It does not even enjoy 
the dignity of being called at a low ebb as it 
is to-day in Europe. With all our wealth 
and greatness, we have gained nothing but 
mechanical results in wood-carving, and it 
is one of the arts up to the present time, 
which has been the least encouraged. Every 
wood-carver should be able to design his own 
work, for only those who know what can be 
expressed by the aid of wood and chisels can 
design work that shall give the carver the 
greatest scope for the exercise of his skill, 
and bring out the peculiarities, qualities, and 
charms in carved wood. We have unfortu- 
nately separated, the designer and the crafts- 
man. Our professional carvers are sometimes 
created as machines and the best way to 
gain recognition is to show that they are 
something much better than machines. Good 
work compels respect, and if the craftsman 
wishes to take a higher rank, he must be- 
come an artist as well. 

People are to be pitied rather than blamed 
who have lost the power of appreciating the 
beauties of handwork, and cannot enjoy 
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those very irregularities of hand labo 
who think the evenness of the machin 
more perfect form of expression. It is t1 
that modern work demands machine 
for its quickness, but let us not forget 
handwork is still and ever will be 
beautiful than anything a machine can effe 
Of late years the taste for carving in wi 
has been generally spreading among 


educated classes, and when intelligent pe 
take hold of carving recreation, 
be the surest way of developing the art. 


as ad 


Now, the general revival of applied 
will no doubt succeed in establishing scho 
one develops from the other, and in th 
will represent personal work and originalit 
Wood-carving is a beautiful art, and it 
quires a refined taste to appreciate it. 
beauties are all of a quiet kind. To appreci 
the beauty of carved wood, one has only) 
look at the Italians of the fifteenth and 
teenth centuries and the wonderful per 
of Francis the First, when French Got! 
was in its glory. 

When one starts out to carve, it is goo 
have those great ideals before him, not 
occupy them, but to go to the source and 
the inspirations as they did. They had dire 
resource to nature, flora, forma and anin 
for models, which were of the greatest 
iety. 

The work is inspiring and above 
develops the creative power, application, 
observation. The craftsman should not 
to imitate nature, but must adopt and m 
the forms of nature to suit the method of 
work, and experience with tools, and 
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value of this experience 
cision, and will carry out 
the fancy. A piece of 
seems to have motion, 

It should have a cris} 


und energy 
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CARVING 


freedom which comes from knowledge and 
appreciation of material. An intelligent man 
is a wonderful animal when left to himself, 
and will do good work when he throws away 
conditions, and this is just what gives his 
work the life and go, qualities highly to be 
prized. It is good to study the old carvers, 
but not to copy them. 

The great difficulty of our carvers will be 
the choice of subjects, and to begin in the 
right way. We want men who will take up 
own work as artists, that is, and will 
not be satisfied to be mere copyists, supply- 
ing imitations of all styles. 

It may be a dream, but Seeing the change 

that all our crafts have undergone during the 
last twenty years, and the different feelings, 
we now approach the arts of every day life, 
we may be nearer the golden age of art than 
im: wine. 
\nd as we grow up, the primitive instinct 
seems to be all knocked out of us, and when 
we take up the crafts in after life, they seem 
to be labored and uninteresting, and when 
try to do anything, we approach it in 
a timid way, as we can judge by the work 
that surrounds us to-day. 

We too often see in the work a want of 
sympathy between the worker and his craft, 
and this is brought out painfully when we 
return from our travels from the old country, 
where we see so much fine old work. It 
may be that the different system under 
which the work that is now being done, de- 
prives it of its interest to the craftsman, who 
seems too often to work in an unfeeling and 
a perfunctory manner. And it is this want 
of sympathy between the worker and his 
work which makes so much modern work 

insipid and valueless. 

The art of wood-carving has a message of 
its own to deliver, with its own peculiar and 
‘ay of expressing it, and what the 
wood-carver has to do is to find out what he 
best can do, and how best to do it. 
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THE BROMLEY PALACE ROOM 





The Bromley Palace Room in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


T is to be hoped that the Victoria and 
Albert Museum will possess, in the 
new building, adequate space specially 
provided for the satisfactory exhibition 

and lighting of historic interiors — of rooms 
of precise date and style, complete in them- 
selves, and, as far as possible, fully and 
exactly fitted and furnished as they were for 
the inhabitance of their first occupiers. 

The “Bromley Palace” room, dating from 
1606, was altered in the eighteenth century, 
and Georgian doors and doorways of pine 
wood replaced the original Jacobean oak of 
the first designer. As destroying the his- 
torical significance of the room, they have 
been entirely removed, together with all 
other eighteenth century work. 

Whence came the room? A dozen years 
ago an old and ample house stood near the 
church of that Bromley which is now an 
integral part of the great wilderness of men 
and buildings which is known as “the East 
End.” It was one of several fine country 
houses erected under James I. in the rural 


parishes far beyond the eastern limits of the 
city, either from designs by John Thorpe 
himself — as was certainly the case with 
Kirby Castle at Bethnal Green — or by his 
imitators. Whoever owned and built it, it 
was a stately house of red brick — with four 
square, lead cupolaed corner towers, rising 
above the roof. Its windows were mullioned 
and transomed in moulded brick on the 
one elevation, in massive oak on the other, 
Entered through a porch, the middle portion 
of the ground floor was occupied by the 
hall on the entrance side and a state-room 
on the other. This room was some 30 feet 
by 20 feet and 12 feet high, and it is its 
chimney-piece, wainscoting and ceiling that 
are now in the museum. Approached by a 
good oak staircase there was a corresponding 
room on the first floor, and upstairs and down 
was a series of smaller rooms, in many of which 
remains of good original work existed to our 
own time. Thus—with slight alteration and 
redecoration under Charles II.— in continued 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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Then it fell from its former state, was divided 
into two and suffered mutilation in the pro- 
It was an age that loved its own taste 
and fashion. So windows were sashed, towers 
cut down to roof level, interior woodwork 
much Georgianised where repair or alteration 
was needful; but, as the parish was then 
fashionable for the residence of city mer- 
chants, the work was well done, and the 
double tenement well occupied. Gradually 
however, London crept on. Works and work 
men’s dwellings engulfed the villages to the 
east, and the better houses of Bromley tended 
to decay as a poorer class of tenant occupied 
them. 

Private dealers of discernment, like the 
late Mr. Joshua Binns, were buying from the 
palace. The chimney-piece was purchased 
by him for about eight hundred dollars. But 
after some negotiation, the museum acquired 
it as part of the complete lining of the room, 
which it later bought and put in place. The 
room as we now find it is typical of the best 
work of the early seventeenth century. 
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MY THEME 


OQ me and of my theme think what thou 
wilt: 


The song of gladness one straight bolt 
can check, 
But I have never stood at fortune’s beck: 
Were she and her light crew to run atilt 
At my poor holding little would be spilt; 
Small were the praise for singing o’er that 
wreck. 
Who courts her dooms to strife his bended 
neck; 
He grasps a blade, not always by the hilt, 
Nathless she strikes at random, can be fell 
With other than those votaries she deals 
The black or brilliant from her thunder-rift. 
I say but that this love of Earth reveals 
A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 


——SSHE 
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George Meredith: 
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EARTH’S SECRET 


OT solitarily in fields we find 
N Earth’s secret open, though one page 
is there; 
Her plainest, such as children spell and share 
With bird and beast; raised letters for the blind, 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 
Close interthreading nature with our kind. 
They, hearing History speak, of what men were, 

And have become, are wise. 

great 
) In vision and solidity; it lives. 


The gain is 


Solidity and vision lose their state, z 











Yet at a thought of life apart from her, —_" 
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INTERNAL HARMONY 


SSURED of worthiness we do not dread 
Competitors; we rather give them hail 
And greeting in the lists where we may 

fail: 


So 


Must, if we bear an aim beyond the head! 

My betters are my masters: purely fed 
By their sustainment, I likewise shall scale | 
Some rocky steps between the mount and il 

vale 

Meanwhile the mark I have and I will wed. 

So that I draw the breath of finer air, 

Station is naught, nor footways laurel-strewn, 
Nor rivals tightly belted for the race. 


Good speed to them! My place is here or there; 
My pride is that among them I have place: 
And thus I keep this instrument in tune. 


George Meredith. 
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THE STAR SIRIUS 


RIGHT Sirius! that when Orion pales 
B To dotlings under moonlight still art 


keen 


With cheerful fervor of a warrior’s mien 
Who holds in his great heart the battle-scales: 
Unquenched of flame though swift the flood 


assails, 
Reducing many lustrous to the lean: 
Be thou 
To show 


SS 


my star and thou in me be seen 

what source divine is and prevails. 

Long watches through, at one with godly night, 
I mark thee planting joy in constant fire; 

And thy quick beams, whose jets of life 
inspire 

Life to the spirit, passion for the light, | 
Dark Earth since first she lost her Lord 





z ¥ sight | 
For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit UAS £% A Has viewed and felt them sweep her as a ! 
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George Meredith. George Meredith. } 
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Tue Hovuskt BEAUTIFUL magazine. I firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It is a twentieth-century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. It is doing a noble work. E. F., Syracuse, N. 

















A Feast for the Ear 


which refreshes the tired soul, and carries 
the wearied mind into the lap of soothing 
song. Such is the pleasing sensation when 


listening to the 


French & Sons 


Piano 


This beautiful instrument possesses a 
bewitchingly sweet singing tone and a rich 
powerful resonance that gives it a wonderful 
range of expression. It has a deli ghtfully 
buoyant touch that makes the most deli- 
cate distinction possible. It is artistically 
designed, beautifully finished and durable. 

The French & Sons Piano is a monument 
to the 35 years of untiring devotion, ambition, 
and high ideals of Mr. Jesse French. He and 
his two sons supervise every detail of con- 
struction and design at our large and 
thoroughly equipped factory. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 


468 South New Castle 
FR EE 


18th St. Ind. 
New 


Illustrated Catalog sent Free. 
Write for it today. We sell direct 
where we do not have a dealer. Old 
Pianos taken in exchange. 
Terms for every income. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








at ‘Touch With 





The raiiroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 

He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet Ais office and 


| the principal business centers of the coun- 





try are within talking distance. 

He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone ; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


» His World. __ 





He is in 


Through the day he has been renewing 


touch with his world. 


his energy — Sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of one system, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping a// localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 





Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 








Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW READY 
190 pages. 100 illustrations. 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 




















Also Gorton Quick Opening Radiator Valve 


HEATING 


WITH THE 


GORTON SIDE-FEED BOILER 


Insures a warm building day or night in coldest weather 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 


96 Liberty 


77 Oliver St., Boston; 


Street, New York 
Fisher Blidg., Chicago 

















SAVE YOUR TREES 


Mr. HOME-OWNER. 

What does the name Davey mean to you? It means much 
or little according as you value your trees. 

The name Davey is inseparably interwoven with the 
remarkable science of ‘“TREE SuRGERY.’’ John Davey con- 
ceived the idea of Tree Surgery, and the methods, which have 
been the salvation of tens of thousands of America’s finest 
trees, are the direct result of his genius. Mr. Davey is 
pre-eminently the world’s greatest tree-man. He holds this 
place both as ‘‘The Father of Tree Surgery’’ and because 
of his unparalleled success in the saving of trees. 

The long experience back of the Davey service is the 
guarantee of result-producing knowledge, the kind that cannot 
be obtained in books. It is this ‘‘know-how’’ that makes 
the Davey service unique. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPER 


( Operating Dave) 


Main Office, KENT, OHIO 


“The Home of Tree Surgery’ 


vyer, you want a successful one; if you 
n, you want one 1n whom you can 

; if you employ a tree-surgeon, you 
rimenters nor men of doubtful repue 
too good! Your trees are valuable— 
—and are worthy the best attention 


x school stands alone in the field. Itis 
tical and practical that cannot be 
gives finish to the Davey experts. 
re at your service., 
aring a beautiful new booklet, a 
tree-lover. Its cost is too great to 
bution, but if you are interested, we 


you a copy without charge. 


; CO. te. 


Eastern Office, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Address Nearest Office 























